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that period our best friend, alleging that we submitted voluntarily to practices and pretensions on the part of her enemy which were injurious to her, set up like pretensions in her OAVH behalf, and perpetrated outrages against us but little, if anything, less injurious than those of Great Britain.
So far from uniting as a band of brothers in resistance to these aggressions and to the pretenses by which they were attempted to be justified—both alike iniquitous—as it became an independent Nation to do, our public men allowed themselves to be involved in discussions in respect to the degrees and purposes of the hostility of the belligerents respectively, and our public functionaries, too, instead of presenting a united front against both and meeting every hostile movement, whether proceeding from France or England, with equal alacrity, wasted their time and exhausted their powers in a similar dispute as to which was the worst enemy of the two, and in reciprocal and bitter denunciations of each other for imputed subserviency to one or the other of the oppressors of their Country. The feelings by which they were influenced were soon communicated to the masses and the. Country divided, according to our own accounts, into French Jacobins and English Tories. Whilst the public men and the people of the United States were employing themselves in these disgraceful wrangles enormous depredations were committed upon our commerce and obstructions thrown in the way of our infant marine, by both England and France, thro' which the Country was impoverished! and that important interest, which in after time did so much to restore our character and to advance our fame, was brought to the brink of destruction. These aggressions on our rights and this mode of treating them continued, with but slight interruptions, until the war of 1812 with Great Britain. The extent to which the state of things I have sketched served to impede our advance to that rank in the family of Nations to which we were well entitled, and to which we have at last attained, may be readily conceived. The injurious consequences to our means of defence, great as they were, in point of importance fell far short of those inflicted upon our character as an independent people. The glories of the Revolution were dimmed by the ignominious recriminations of the period that followed, in which the brave men who had achieved them were held up to the world, in pictures drawn of each other, as minions and tools of foreign powers fit only to be governed by foreign masters. If anything were wanting to fix the odium of these mutual criminations and recriminations it is furnished by the fact, now more than ever apparent, that they were in the main and substantially without foundation. Those, who, with Patrick Henry, in the early part of his political career, regarded Great Britain as standing first in herll..u«idf.«n t = <,| ill their partti-tdar fn»'ud l'i*-!..-j ai^ p.-iijap a!on.- «-\•••j.f.-d ..|-,-i,h denoUii'-fd her eondufi and if tin-;, ditlejrd at all ^ifl. ot);«-i ;q.,«u the Mlhjeet • tlrh dtm-H-nr." I'riufrd o»ly fo fhr in- I h.-fhod of j ,-
